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TERMS .—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 

One copy, one year, . $2.50 
Single numbers, . Scents 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 


WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


WE Do Not “SToP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE SUB- 
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NoWsB THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patierns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 124 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
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ANTED.—A PERSON TO TAKE SOME 
charge of an invalid and assist with light housework. A 
Friend preferred. Apply at 
4804 CHESTER AVE., WEST PHILAD’A. 


WANTEr—A NURSERY GOVERNESS IN 


Friends’ family at Atlantic City, N.J. Address Box 24, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Ww NT KD—A PRACTICAL YOUNG WOMAN, 


about thirty, to train as a nurse for a private Sanitorium. 


| Addres Dr..EuizapeTH H. Comiy Howe , 8404 Spring Garden 
| St., Phi adelpbia. 


TANTED—A COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN 
to assist with sewing, the c -re of children. and light house- 


| hold duties. Address Box 230., Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J 


Friends’ Institute iaetinids. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 13th and Arch Sts. 


Tiekets for entire course (7 lectures), . $2.00 
SS Se oa a ee ere a 


Course opens Fourth-day, First month 9th, with 


“ GREENLAND, OR LIFE IN THE FROZEN NORTH,” 
By OLAF KRARER, 


a young Esquimaux woman, who appears in native costume. 
Lectures alternate Fourth-day evenings. as follows : 

Adventures in the West Indies, . . F. A. Ober. 

The Development of the House, Prof. R. E. Thompson 


oomes fo in Assyria and pyeyteas, 700- 

: George A Barton 

The Molainae of England, Prof. F. B. Gummere 

Our Country’s Dangers, . s Mary A. Woodbridge 
The Curiosities of the Law, . Hampton L. Carson 

Tickets at Walmsley's, 1016 C bestnat St, and at the Institute, 


1305 Arch St. 


PENNSYLVANIA ABOLITION SOCIETY. 





A MEETING COMMEMORATIVE OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION, 


Association Hall, 15th and Chestnut Sts., 


Fourth-day, First mo. 2, 1889, 


Among those invited to participate in the exercises, several 
of whom have already accepted, are John G. Whittier, Frederick 
Douglass, Rev I. C. Price, of North Carolina, George W. Cable, 
Rev. W. H: Furness, Fanny M Coppin, RK. F. Washington, of 
Alabama, Rev. B. F. Lee, Mrs. Harper, Gea 8. C. Armstrong, Rob 
rt Purvis, and others 
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= F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One ee from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 











ee ve CARPETINGS. ~ 


WILTONS, . . 871.75 
AXMINSTERS, . » 67.50 
MOQUETTS.. .  . 81.10 to $1.50 
BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.35 
TAPESTRY “ 60 to 85 cts. 
INGRAINS, 40 to 75 cts. 


Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 

leums and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 

RE« From 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 
dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 


We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Phiad' a. 


W.* carry a full assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 

BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 

A great variety of Smyrna Door- eT 
Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna 
Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 13027 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 


FRIENDS BOOKS FOR SALE BY- 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sanaate; Phila. 


Barclay’ s Apol 

Barclay's Catechi sm, 

Life of W illiam Penn. 
M Janney. Cloth, 








| = ~ and Progress of Friends | Seri tural Watchword. J. 
William Penn, : 5 J Johnson. 50 55 
wit iam Penn’s Letter to his Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
j WWite and Children. Paper, Six Volumes, .60 65 
Pe, ses > : ‘ Life of James and Lucretia | Friends’ Miscellan and I 
Life of George Fox. By 8. Mott f Com!) scollang. 3..0nd I. 11.00 © 12.00 
M. Janney. Cloth, . . Autobiography of Benjamin Geo Fox's Works. Eight 
Conversations on Religious Hallowel Vols. . a 
Subjects oe M. Janney, Dr Parrish’s Letter. 
Peace Principles Segue. A Reasonable Faith. By three 
By 8. M. Janney, Friends, 
Summary of Christian Doc- | Holy Life. “A. Turford, 


aa Pennin 


; 2.00 
on’s Works, - 5.00 
Journal of Elias Hicks, . oo — 
Letters of Elias Hicks, 


trines. Paper. 
Vital Religion. By §.M. Jan- 
ney. — : 
History of riends " By 8 M. 
Janney 4 Volumes, Cloth, 
4 Volumes, Sheep, 
History of the Separation. 
By 8. M Janney. 1 Vol- 
ume, Cloth, . ee 
Memoir of 8. M Janney, » 3 
Journal of John Woolman, . 
” Whittier’s 1 
Journal of John Comly. . 2 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- 


liam Penn, . ; 75 


Old Fashioned Quakerism. By 
Wm. Pollard, 
Rules of Discipline of Phila- 


delphia Yearly Meetin : 
i. x John Richardson. 
—- of John Richardson. 
8 

Christian Baptism. "William, 
Dell. 


Dymond on War, 

Essays, Testimonies of Truth. 
By J Johnson, 

Scraps of Toon and Feel- 
ing. By J. J ° 


LypiA ie M URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


35 


50 


.08 
20 
15 
80 


23 | Essays on the Views of 


Friends. Syetns. Cereal. 


| rlesfois Cover, 
| Dissertation on "Christian Min- 


istry. J Jackson. Paper, . 
Cloth, 

Garnered Treasures from the 
Poets, 


| Conv ersations on the Queries. 


By H.E Tey. 
True Peace, ‘ 


| Plain Path ‘ 
| Journal of Hugh Judge, . 


Life of Isaac 1. Hopper, . 


“Qu EEN «,C'0.924 onesie: 


PECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 


PERA,MARINE & 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


i & R, L. ‘TYSON 242 S. ELEVENTH ST. 


Staple trimmings, knitting and embroidery silks and 
threads, best yarns and zephyrs, wool and cotton waddings. 
Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps mace. Plain sewing and 
quilting done to order. 
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‘The Intelligencer and Journal for 1889. 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THe INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 














WEEKLIES. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH, 
PERIODICAL. PRICE For Botu. || HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4). ~- . «© « 575 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) : ; $ 2 3.35 ATLANTIC MONTHEY, ($4.) f i : i 5.85 


THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . . : ; oe THE STUDENT, ($1.) . , ‘ ; , 3 > ae 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4.) . ‘ j ‘i . 5.85 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) 7 ° ; 4.10 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.) . i ‘ ‘ 9.75 | St. Nicno.as, ($3.) . 4 : : ‘ 5.20 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) : ‘ . ‘ ‘ 5.00 | MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsTorY, ($5.) ; 6.60 
CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) . ; ; ‘ 4.60 WIDE AWAKE, ($2.40.) : : : : ; 4.55 


CuRIsTIAN Union, ($3.) . . . . . SAS || BapyHoop, ($1.50) . . . . . . 860 
GARDEN AND Forsst ( $4.09.) . : . ; 5.75 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) .. ; : 4.60 


| PopuLAR SerENCE MonTHEY, ($5.) . ’ ‘ 6.75 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.)_ . ‘ ; 6.75 


SCATTERED SEEDs, (.50.) . ; , ; ‘ 2.85 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) ‘ 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. || Vick’s MaGazing, ($1.25.) . : ‘ ° . 3.40 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . : ‘ i 4.50 || AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . ‘ ; 3.60 
MONTHLIES. LIPPINCOTT'’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ‘ : ‘ 4.85 
ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . . . . . THE FARM JOURNAL, (.50.) ‘ 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, (34.) , 4 : . | THe AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) . : > : 4.00 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those nained above should write us, and we will name prices. 


“oe Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, tind the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both. 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for tis LNc¢aLLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 


wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 


eee P This is our new Lamp. We offer 
zers. Removed to 


it with great confidence in its merit. 
We show, also, the finest line of Ro- 
chester and other popular lamps we 


ever have had. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 S. Second St. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 1188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 





Capital, $750,000 WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
Surplus, 400,470 By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


sana organ wnt gpeesing 9 18 #8 FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Sain “ a - “ « «+ 6,410,656 Ss. W. Cor. — and Race Sts., Pomaceighin. 
rest paid aggregating - - - 3 345,495 
Total paidtoinvestors - - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to to whom we can wie. ~ QUEEN &CO. 924 Care 


the SAFEST 
Savings Department ow One oe Amounts. 
Full information furnished 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND MOR TAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
ew York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON. 319 b Broadway. 
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TELEPHONE No. 118. 


PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 

Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 

915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 

(4 LIFORNIA ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 

7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres Address 

SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 





Te RENT—A _ FIRST-CLASS BOARDING 
house, all the modern improvements, yard, garden, fruit, etc. 
Within ten minutes walk of the R. R. Depot. 
Call on or address the owner in the house. L. A. SmiTrH M. D. 
Newtown, Buck Co, Pa. 





rRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1889 IS NOW 


ready. The card is similar to that of previous years, but 
instead of a pad, the daily sli;s are in the form of a small, neat 
book, which can be taken off the card and replaced at pleasure, 
making it convenient for preservation and reference. With each 
day is given a quotation from Friends’ writings Each calendar 
is sent in a box, rendering it less liable to be injured in the mails. 
Price, 50 cents each, or six for $2.00. Sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


* Old Westtown.” 


A delightful volume of reminiscence, narrative, and per- 
sonal and historical sketches of Westtown Boarding School, con- 
tributed, edited, and illustrated entirely by old scholars and 
teachers. It is of unrivaled interest to everyone who has ever 
been connected with the institution. 

Price, in cloth, $2.00. In half morocco, gilt top (an elegant 
binding, suitable for a gift), $3.00. Sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. 

(Money should be sent by postal-note, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, not by checks on local banks.) 

FERRIS BROS., PUBLISHERS, 
8. W. Cor. 6th and Arch -ts., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 


Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2p MONTH 4th, ‘89, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


Supsect: “ Women of the War.”’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3p MONTH 15TH, '89, 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
Supsect : ‘* How to Study History.” 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 


SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 
Supsect: ‘‘The Factors of Life.”’ 


All of these lectures will be free. and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 
Trains leave Broad St Phila.. at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 
EpWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMvUEL C. CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

& boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. Tomimson, Principal, 
Or CynTuia G. BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 


Also a Manual! Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 


ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEwTowN SQuaRe, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Ca.zy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIppLz, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Pier AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LurviL., 1244 North Ninth Street. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the Spowtag, Sates : Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D.C.,Ohio, IL, Wis,Ind. AndI 
Sor ae registered letters when the goods are ship- 


WM. 8. INGRAM, $1 N. Seconp 6Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
| 1856.— 
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TO-DAY. 
NEw words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 
New love to give and take ; 
Perchance new burdens I may bear 
To-day, for love’s sweet sake. 


New hopes to open in the sun ; 
New efforts worth the will ; 
Or tasks, with yesterday begun, 

More bravely to fulfil. 


Fresh seeds for all the time to be 
Are in my hands to sow, 

Whereby, for others and for me, 
Undreamed-of-fruit may grow. 


And if, when eventide shall fall 
In shade across my way, 

It seems that naught my thoughts recall 
But life of every day,— 


Yet if each step in shine or shower 
Shall be with Thee for guide, 
Then blest be every happy hour 
That keeps me at Thy side. 
— Anon. 


WORK OF THE PHILANTHROPIC UNION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, held at 
Waynersville, Ohio, at the time of the late Indiana 
Yearly Meeting there, the following suggestions in 
writing were received from members of the Commit- 
tee who could not be present, and I was appointed to 
select such of them as might seem of greatest inter- 
est and public utility, and forward to you for publi- 
cation. I am best satisfied, however, and deem my 
duty will be as well fulfilled in doing so, to forward 
you the suggestions entire, trusting to your judgment 
to decide what is worthy of insertion in your paper, 
and of greatest interest and use to your readers— 
only remarking now that I find Hannah A. Plum- 
mer’s suggestion to the “Arbitration Committee” pe- 
culiarly sweet and timely, and Aaron M. Powell’s 
communication very readable and instructive. 

Your friend, 
CLARKSON BuTTERWORTH. 
Wilmington, O., Twelfth mo. 20th, 1888. 


Hannah A. Plummer.—I wish the Arbitration 
Committee might do some work in the way of open- 
ing the eyes of Friends and others to the wrongful- 
ness of taking sides and creating a partisan spirit. 
We should attempt to get at the truth and right of a 
matter in a right spirit, and endeavor to so combine 





our thought and counsel as to discover the right way 
of securing a right thing,—keeping out all party 
spirit or disposition to exult over one another when 
proven in the wrong. This we must do; govern our 
own spirit and temper, before we can rightly judge 
or arbitrate or advance the work of peace. 

To the committee on social purity I would sug- 
gest’the publication, in leaflet form, of Anna Rice 
Powell’s paper, read before the Philanthropic Union 
in New York in Sixth month, 1888. 

Aaron M. Powell.—It has not been practicable, 
[since the meeting of the Union in N. Y.] for the 
committee on Social Purity, of which I am chair- 
man, to do more than to work individually as oppor- 
tunities offer. 

On the occasion of a recent visit in Virginia and 
Maryland, accompanied by my wife, by invitation of 
interested Friends we addressed meetings of colored 
people, some of whom were formerly slaves, on the 
subject of Social Purity. We were much impressed 
by the statements made to us by these Friends, con- 
cerning the urgent need of social purity work among 
the colored people. Slavery has left to them a spe- 
cial legacy of degradation in the direction of un- 
chastity. Ifit were possible, it would be most timely 
and valuable service, could our Philanthropic Union 
assist in this most important mission field, in behalf 
of a still unfortunate and much neglected race of 
people. 

Our bill in Congress for the better protection of 
young girls, and to raise the legal “age of consent,” 
which passed the House at 14 years, has been 
amended in the Senate, fixing the age at 16, has 
passed the Senate, and is, I believe, still pending in 
the care of committees of conference of the two 
bodies. 

Jonathan W. Plummer.—Committee on Arbitration 
—Suggestions for Yearly Meeting committees.—To 
keep watchful for proper openings for petitions to 
State legislatures, and modifications of laws or crea- 
tion of laws favoring settlement of railroad and 
other labor strikes, etc., by arbitration. 

To Friends in their several meeting localities.— 
To encourage and aid in the formation of boards of 
arbitration in factories, stores, and companies where 
many men are employed, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing or arbitrating differences. To encourage volun- 
tary and frequent arbitration of neighborhood differ- 
ences, wherever we have influence, to prevent ex- 
pensive and irritating laws suits. 

Committee on Temperance interests: Suggestions 
for members in general in each meeting’s limits. 
Continued work in every way that promises good re- 
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sults and is consistent with our peaceable methods, 
either alone, or in association with others, individ- 
ual convincement of the need of total abstinence and 
legal prohibition in behalf of the young, the weak, 
and the vicious, being the strong points in the work. 
Preventive education in schools, First-day and day, 
and in missions, should have large attention. 

Committee on Corrupt Literature.—Suggestions to 
members in each meeting’s limits. Circulation of 
leaflets furnished by the Union. Instruction and 
counsel in First-day and day schools, at special times, 
regarding the effects of evil literature, and creation 
of bands or companies, pledged against vicious or 
impure literature, and to use influence to induce 
others to join in the pledge—care being taken not to 
include in the prohibition such bright, interesting 
fiction as may have no improper teaching or thought, 
simply because it is fiction. 

Committee on Prison Reform.—Suggestions for 
yearly meeting committees and members also.—The 
usual work in visiting prisons and prisoners, as way 
opens. Efforts to shut off corrupt literature and in- 
troduce that which is good. Wherever practicable 
evening or day schools in jails where not now exist- 
ing. Efforts to secure in State prisons and jails a 
better grade of men for the subordinate positions in 
immediate oversight of the prisoners. And in all 
prisons or reformatories where boys of 15 years of 
age and under, or women, are imprisoned, secure, if 
possible, women as matrons. 

Committee on Dependent Children.—Suggestions 
to yearly meeting committees. Aid in establishing, 
sustaining, and improving institutions for this class, 
wherein school education and education in habits of 
industry, morality, and good conduct can be given; 
with a view to passing, as rapidly as is best for the 
child and family, each child into the care of a good 
home. So far as practicable, put the public institu- 
tion upon the cottage or family plan, with central 
school house, workshop, and play house. 

Committee on Tobacco Habit.—Circulate leaflets 
furnished or approved by the Union. Give instruc- 
tion through day and First-day schools upon the evil 
effects of the tobacco habit. Call attention to the oc- 
casional serious injury to nervous wives and infant 
children through inhaling the fumes of tobacco in 
closed rooms. 

Suggestions for the consideration of the executive 
committee of the Union.—Oversight of all literature 
sent out by our committees. Aid in supplying leaf- 
lets needed, and in preparing such as will give the 
laws of our several States regarding corrupt literature, 
social vice, and sale of cigarettes and tobacco to mi- 
nors. Investigate as to State laws affecting depen- 
dent children, reformatories, etc., with a view to 
bringing each State up to the best standard in these 
respects, through suitable legislation. Send advice 
regarding lines of work, methods of work, and guards 
when cooperating with others in our work, to the 
sub-committees, and through them to our member- 
ship. Advise sub-committees, as per suggestions or 
otherwise, as the executive committee may deem 
right, and let each feel the connection with the Union 
through this oversight. 


If broader work than is here indicated is con- 
cluded upon, requiring an‘unusually large fund, an ap- 
proximate estimate of the amount of each yearly meet- 
ing’s quota being sent to its members of the Union’s 
Executive Committee, I believe an unofficial collec- 
tion, throughout our membership could be made for 
several times the sum that the yearly meetings them- 
selves could raise, without complaint. 

Mary G. Smith.—My special line of work is the 
very important one of suppressing impure literature 
and advancing the social status of thought and ac- 
tion. And I suggest that the Philanthropic 
Union take some active measures in this behalf, by 
way of choice literature—either sending out from 
their body, or recommending some already printed. 
I would mention some published by the Woman’s 
Temperance Association of Chicago—one on “ Liter- 
ature and Vice,” and others,such as “ Dress and Vice,” 
“Bad Hygiene vs. Virtue,” “ Pitfalls for our Boys,” 
etc. 

James and Rachel W. Whinery.—There is one sub- 
ject which we hope will receive its due share of at- 
tention in your deliberations. That of having ma- 
trons appointed to the care of women in all institu- 
tions,—charitable, corrective, and reformatory. 

Phebe C. Wright.—In alms-houses the men and wo- 
men should be in separate buildings. There should 
not be any children over two years of age in alms- 
houses. Dependent children should be boarded by 
the overseers of the poor, in families, or in orphan 
asylums, until good homes are found for them. 
They should be visited at their homes, or looked after, 
until they are able to provide for themselves. All 
men and women in alms-houses who are able to 
work, should have employment. There should be 
separate apartments for the sick. There should be 
religious instruction given by the matron. Card- 
playing, smoking, and chewing tobacco should be 
prohibited. Not any [intoxicating] liquors should 
be used in any way. The buildings should be kept 
clean, beds and bedding clean and comfortable. 
There should be plenty of good water for them to do 
the washing, and facilities for bathing. 

Jails. All persons in jails should be employed,— 
for the men sawing and splitting wood and breaking 
stone have been done; for women sewing. There 
should be a school in every jail, good books,and tem- 
perance literature. The men and women should 
have facilities for washing bed clothes, and all their 
clothing, each keeping his cell neat, white-washed, 
and in good order. No children should be placed 
with older criminals; they should be in a reform or 
industrial school. Card-playing, smoking, and chew- 
ing tobacco prohibited. 

State Prisons and Penitentiaries. All men should 
be employed during the day. There should be schools 
at evening, lectures—and trade schools. The women 
should be placed in a reformatory, far removed from 
the prison for the men, and under the care of women. 
There they should be taught industries, have schools, 
and careful Religious instruction. There should be 
indefinite sentences; as they reform they should be 
placed in good families at $1.50 per week, on trial. 
If they do not do well they should be returned to 
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the reformatory. There should be a law in every 
State, as in Iowa: men and women convicted of im- 
moral conduct should be deemed guilty of a penal 
offense, and they should be sent to reformatories. No 
public moneys should be used in any sectarian insti- 
tution. 

John William Hutchinson. The only suggestions I 
have to offer, are, that everything possible should be 
done to promote Union and codperative work. The 
several special committees of the Union should be 
centers for the general work in their respective fields, 
particularly so with the committees on Indian affairs, 
Arbitration, and the Education of the colored people. 


THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the last number of your paper is ar editorial no- 
tice containing an extract from a religious exchange 
on the subject of the misery of the masses of the pop- 
ulation of Europe. In that extract their condition 
is attributed to the expense of maintaining the enor- 
mous standing armies which now oppress Europe like 
a nightmare, and to redundant population. This 
population I ask your leave to discuss; and my in- 
terest in it is this: that if the misery of the people 
abroad is due to standing armies and over-popula- 
tion, we in this country, where there is no standing 
army to speak of, and no redundant population, need 
take no precautions to avoid falling into the same 
condition. Whereas my reflections and observations 
lead me to the conclusion that we are in danger of 
evils in some respects greater than those so obvious 
in Europe. 

And first, though standing armies are to some ex- 
tent oppressive to the people, they are not the only 
or even the principal cause of this poverty. The mis- 
ery of the lower classes is greater in England than in 
any other part of Europe, yet in proportion to its 
population and wealth the military establishment of 
England is smaller than that of any other European 
country. The condition of the peasantry in France 
is better than elsewhere in Europe; yet France has 
the largest standing army and the most expensive, it 
being considerably larger than that of Germany and 
twice as costly. Belgium has a very large army 
in proportion to its population (100,000 in 6,000,000) 
and its population is the densest in Europe, or prob- 
ably in the world, yet there is little actual pauperism. 
The fact is that in the poorest countries there is 
enough to make the people comfortable, if it were well 
distributed : in the richest there is not enough, if it be 
kept in few hands. 

And there are agencies constantly at work to dis- 
turb the equality of distribution. The principal of 
these is the improvement of “ labor-saving machin- 
ery,” which is immediate in its operation upon the 
working class. It either dispenses with the human 
worker entirely, or with his strength, so that a wo- 
man or boy may take his place, or with his skill so 
that every raw laborer becomes his competitor, and 
lowers his wages. Going through a thoroughly 
equipped iron works a few days ago, and observing 
the various processes carried on by some sixty or 
more hands, I asked the proprietor with wonder: 


“ Where do you get, in this remote place, the hands 
possessing the variety of skill to perform all those 
various operations?” “ Very few trained workmen 
are needed,” he replied ; “ I have three or four head 
men, who have come from the North or abroad; all 
the rest are taken from the streets, and they can be 
had in a moment in any number.” 

It was strikingly said that the“ cotton factories of 
England had whitened the plains of India with the 
bones of native hand-loom weavers” and the intro- 
duction of steam upon the rivers of China was a sen- 
tence of death by starvation to hundreds of thous- 
ands of boatmen who had theretofore carried on the 
traffic of those great water-ways. How many team- 
sters have been superseded by railroads! and the 
transportation of grain by these from the fertile 
lands of the finterior has affected the cultivation 
of hundreds of thousands of acres on_our seaboard, 
and impoverished their owners. A'modification of 
the same process is at work in the tendency to 
consolidation which seems to pervade every branch 
of industry. Large establishments everywhere swal- 
low up the small ones. In an address, the day be- 
fore yesterday, at Boston, Charles Francis Adams 
spoke of the process of consolidation or crystalliza- 
tion which had merged the railroads of two or three 
hundred miles in lines of five or six thousand, and 
would soon connect these into lines of twenty thous- 
sand miles. Every such operation means the su- 
perseding of a certain number of employés, whether 
they be railroad presidents or blacksmiths. 

This tendency is increasing in its operation, and 
is on the whole not necessarially prejudicial to any 
part of the community. It would be highly bene- 
ficial to all, were its advantages properly distributed ; 
but its first effect is to deprive the laborer of work 
and reduce him to enforced idleness. The problem 
what to do with the numbers who have no work, 
but must and will be fed, is engaging the attention 
of the best minds in Europe, and in England especi- 
ally. Why, it is asked, should thousands of acres of 
good land lie uncultivated when there are thousands 
of men supported in idleness by the community? 
Why should people be living in overcrowded hovels, 
when there are hundreds of thousands of men in 
the pay of the community doing nothing, who might 
construct healthy and spacious homes for all? If 
every able bodied man that is supported by the 
public were set to some useful work, the face of 
things would be speedily changed. 

There are two branches to the question ; one, how 
to find work for the unemployed; the other, how to 
ensure to the employed a fair share of the product of 
their labor. Neither, so far as I know, has yet re- 
ceived a satisfactory solution. But in the second 
branch some attempts have been made which deserve 
attention and should incite the benevolent to action. 
Some employers of labor have voluntarily under- 
taken to share their profits with their employés, be- 
sides paying them wages at current market rates. 
And then workingmen have formed associations for 
the purpose of carrying on business enterprises, and 
becoming their own employers. The first system, 
(for it has been reduced to a system) is called “Partic 
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ipation,” the second is called “ Codperation.” This 
last has by far the wider vogue. In 1887 one-fourth 
the cotton manufacture of Great Britain was carried 
on by Codperative societies: and France excels Great 
Britain in manufacturing codperative companies. 
Great Britain is ahead, however, in mercantile enter- 
prises or codperative stores, and Germany in provi- 
dent societies and the management of savings. 

The working of the participatory system, however, 
displays most interesting features. I have before me 
a small volume of lectures on the relations between 
Capital and Labor which cites some instances from a 
great German work in which hundreds are detailed. 
One of the earliest to adopt the system was Leclaire, 
a Parisian house decorator. He began by forming a 
provident society for his employés and, later, gave 
them a share of his profits, which, however, went only 
to increase the common fund, placing to the credit of 
each workman a share of the profit in proportion to 
the wages he had earned. His business vastly in- 
creased, and a late return showed 1,125 participants 
earning $200,000 in wages, and receiving $43,000 more 
as dividends. A very celebrated case is that of 
Aristide Boucicault, also in Paris. He was born in 
1809, a poor boy, and grew up without any education. 
He was first in the service of a peddler, taking care 
of his horse and wagon. Then he obtained a place 
in a Paris shop, and his wonderful abilities soon 
raised him to a superior position. He obtained some 
education by studying at odd intervals and especially 
on journeys when traveling for his house. He then 
acquired a modest establishment called the “ Bon 
Marche.” His sales in 1852 were $90,000; in 1869 
they were $4,000,000. He too formed a provident 
society for his employés and divided among them a 
share of his profits, but he died in 1877 before his 
plans were fully under way. He had married early 
a peasant girl as poor and illiterate as himself, but 
with a soul as great and disinterested as his own. To 
her and their only child, a son, he left his business 
and fortune, but the son died two months after his 
father. The widow then devoted her life and means 
to carrying out her husband’s plans, She increased 
her charities and took into partnership ninety-six of 
her principal employés. Here, 1883, the lecturer 
leaves us. I am able to supplement his account, for 
in the fall of 1887 I and my family visited the estab- 
lishment, which is now one of the shows of Paris, 
and spent some hours in going over it with an intelli- 
gent guide, a clerk, kept I suppose for the purpose. 
We were told that there were 3,500 males employed ; 
the number of females I did not catch, but they were 
not so many. The females can, if they choose, board 
in the establishment, and are required to do so unless 
they have families. The arrangements for their ac- 
commodation and comfort include all that a lady 
could desire. Among a score of interesting places 
and things we were shown the stables, where there 
were 300 fine horses sumptuously lodged, and each 
one, we,were assured, knew his name and would an- 
swer to it. Madame Boucicault had died only a few 
days before our visit. During her life she had given 
besides dividends $800,000 to the funds of the society 
which then amounted to $1,500,000, besides enormous 
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sums to other charities. And notwithstanding all 
this luxury and munificence she left a large fortune. 
The provisions of her will were not then fully known 
but it was understood she had left the business to 
her employés, It was supposed to be worth $4,000,- 
000 of which she held $2,500,000 and the employés 
the rest. One more case is that of the Paris and 
Orleans Railway. It began in 1844 to share profits 
with its employés, and in thirty-six years had dis- 
tributed among them $12,500,000, besides paying regu- 
lar and fair wages. 

The lecturer says there were then (1883) some fifty 
such institutions in France, Alsace, and Switzerland, 
and he advocated the introduction into England, 
maintaining that ample experience had shown them 
to be pecuniarily profitable, inasmuch as increased 
diligence, and more than all the economy and saving 
disposition fostered by self-interest far more than 
compensates the outlay in dividends. It is not so 
certain, however, that the incentive supplied by grati- 
tude and self-interest which moves the impulsive 
Frenchman and his Celtic kindred would stir the 
colder nature of the Teutonic races. It may be that 
these would be content to share their employer’s 
profits without seeking to increase them,in which 
case the plan would fail to work. 

There have, however, been some fine examples in 
England of the good that can be done by a benevo- 
lent employer without pecuniary expense, and even 
with decided profit to himself. One of the first of 
these and the most celebrated was the New Lanark 
enterprise of Robert Owen with his partners Jeremy 
Benthany and William Allen. Unfortunately Owen 
later undertook a crusade against the clergy, main- 
taining business methods to be superior to ecclesias- 
tical as agents in advancing the spiritual condition of 
the human race, and the enmity so created has rather 
shadowed the good that might have grown out of his 
success. For even his detractors admit that he intro- 
duced into a depraved community education, sani- 
tary reform, and other civilizing agencies, while oth- 
ers, less revolted by his irreligious notions, represent 
that under his management health, plenty, and con- 
tentment reigned, and drunkenness and unchastity 
are almost completely banished. There have been 
many such cases in England, which it is needless to 
particularize, but I may mention that while in Liv- 
erpool last September, I heard equal accounts of a 
firm of Pease & Co., who carried on extensive works 
(quarries and stone works) inthe county Lancashire, 
and employed some six thousand workmen, all of 
whom were said to be well paid and well housed and 
are every way prosperous, contented, and of excel- 
lent character. 

Such are the possibilities of just and liberal deal- 
ings, securing for the workingman comfort and 
moral improvement, and for the employer increased 
gains. It seems to me there is here a field for phil- 


anthropic enterprise far more promising than the 
care of freedmen or Indian. But “ distance lends en- 
chantment to the view,” or at least it conceals or 
softens the repulsive surroundings, which one en- 
counters in dealing with poverty and want at first 
hand. Too often the very poor are mean, untruthful, 
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and wasteful of the means supplied for their relief, 
and disgust and contempt alloy the satisfaction which 
attends the doing of a good action. Hence vast sums 
are lavished on foreign missions, religious and phil- 
anthropic, while vice and want are rampant at home. 
Perhaps this idea could not be as forcibly put again 
as it was by Charles Kingsley in a letter to his wife 
dated from London, October 24, 1849,in which he 
describes the condition of the cholera regions of Ber- 
mondsey, (a district of London.) Hundreds of the 
people, incredible as it may seem, used the water 
from the common sewer, for drinking, foul as it was 
with every form of corruption. “Talk of the hor- 
rors of the ‘Middle Passage’ ” cried Kingsley, “0, 
that one-tenth of the money which has been spent 
{in suppressing the slave trade] had been spent in 
buying up these nests of typhus, consumption, and 
cholera, and rebuilding them into habitations fit,—I 
do not say for civilized Englishmen . . but for beasts 
even.” 

And Kingsley, though a clergyman, was a practi- 
cal man and did, I should judge, among his parish- 
ioners more good to their morals by his active and 
sound advice and instruction in sanitary and eco- 
nomical matters, than by his preaching, though that 
was eminently practical also. I have little doubt 
that eyes properly cleared could find in our own 
country plenty of people drinking moral sewage and 
needing a water cart more than the poor people of 
Bermondsey did. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 17. 


J. D, McPHeErson. 


DEO VOLENTE. (GOD WILLING.) 


Some Christians, in making promises and pledges as 
to their future action, are in the habit of qualifying 
these promises and pledges by the words, “ Deo vo- 
lente.’ This habit has the warrant of Scripture, as 
well as that of Christian reason. James says: 

“Go to now, ye that say to-day or to-morrow we 
will go into such acity, and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell, and get gain. Whereas ye know 
not what shall be on the morrow. For what is your 
life? Itis even a vapor that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away. For that ye ought 
to say, if the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or 
that.” 

The inspired penman tells us that we ought to 
say this as well as think it. We ought to put the 
thought into words. If we do so, we shall be the more 
likely to keep the thought in mind. The thought in 
words would not dishoner or discredit even a legal 
contract. It would not make the contract illegal, or 
be out of place. 

The fact is that every proposed or promised fu- 
ture action of man is always contingent upon the 
will of God. It is always true that “in him we live 
and move and have our being.” We are neither 
self-created nor self-supported. We are as depend- 
ent upon God for the continuance of our existence as 
we are for its original production. No one keeps his 
heart beating for even one instant. God does this, 
and not the less so because he does it through what 
we call a natural law. The natural law is nothing 


but the result of his will, and, independently of that 
will, has no existence and no power. What we 
term second causes are simply divine appointments, 
and their efficiency depends wholly upon this fact. 
It is true that “if the Lord will, we shall live, and do 
this or that,” and just as true that if the Lord does 
not so will, we shall not “live and do this or that.” 
Our existence on earth is always terminable at his 
pleasure. He holds our breath and life in his own 
sovereign hand. James was right in asserting our 
absolute dependence upon God for the continuance 
of that breath and that life. 

Moreover, we can never tell beforehand what will 
be the divine pleasure on this subject. We know to 
a certainty that mortality is our final doom in this 
world at no distant period; but beyond this our 
knowledge does not extend. God so distributes the 
providence of death among men as to exclude from 
them the power to anticipate the event. Human be- 
ings dieat all periodsin thisearthly career—in infancy, 
early childhood, youth, early manhood, matured and 
fully ripened manhood, incipient old age, and ex- 
treme old age. The event, so far as our knowledge 
is concerned, may come at any time, anywhere, and 
by a great variety of causes, no one of which can we 
anticipate. Health is no guaranty -against death, 
and age is none. A strong and robust man said to 
himself: “I was never sick a day in my whole life, 
and never had occasion to call a doctor.” That man 
was in his grave in less than one week. God meant 
that we should be ignorant of our own future in this 
world, and has so constructed our minds and ar- 
ranged events as to make this a fact. We may 
say that if this had not happened, then that would 
not have happened. Very true. But this has hap- 
pened, without our foresight; and hence, the result 
having come to pass, it is now too late to avoid it. 

The lesson to be learned from all this is the one 
that James commends to us: “If the Lord will, we 
shall live and do this or that.” It is a good lesson 
for all men, and especially pertinent to the presum- 
ers on coming time, whether young or old, who are 
making large calculations upon what they are going 
to do in the future, and spending this brief sojourn 
as if length of days were assured to them; indeed as 
if the matter of life’s continuance were one of their 
own choice. The language was originally addressed 
to such presumers. They rush through life's scenes, 
thoughtless of God, treating him and treating them- 
selves as if the government of-this world were in 
their hands. The things that they ought to do to- 
day they postpone until to-morrow, quite sure that 
they will have a to-morrow in which to do them. 

. . Deo volente is not stamped upon their prac- 
tical life. They live as if God had nothing to do with 


| their lives, either as to their continuance, or as to 


the duties to be performed therein.—Selected. 


Suun delays, they breed remorse ; 

Take thy time, while time is leant thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force ; 

Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee. 

Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labor comes to naught.—Southwell. 
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FOES IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Tue indifference of many fathers and mothers in the 
matter of the books read by their children would be 
incomprehensible if life were not full of similar con- 
tradictions and follies. Men work day and night 
with almost breathless eagerness to make their cbil- 
dren physically comfortable; women take up uncom- 
plainingly a cross of self-denial, which often ends in 
a veritable martyrdom, for the sake of securing 
something which seems to them to be the happiness 
of their children; and yet many of these same self- 
sacrificing fathers and mothers never so much as look 
at the titles of the books over which the boys and 
girls are poring as they sit about the evening lamp. 
It is obvious, of course, that this strange comming- 
ling of things so far apart as self-effacement and in- 
difference comes about through ignorance, through 
failure to understand that peril may be intellectual 
and spiritual as well as physical ; that the mind may 
be poisoned, the heart corrupted, the life perverted, 
with any external temptation; that in the midst of 
comfortable homes, housed from evil companionship, 
a child’s nature may be stained or distorted almost 
beyond recovery. 

The air we breathe and the water we drink may 
be, and often are, more perilous to us than the possi- 
bilities of accident by land or sea. The poisons that 
lurk in these universal elements are much more de- 
structive of life every year than derailed and burn- 
ing trains, sinking ships, falling buildings, or the 
fierce tongues of conflagration. And the peculiarity 
of the peril lies largely in the fact that its presence is 
rarely suspected until after the seeds of disease and 
death have borne indubitable fruit. A better knowl- 
edge of sanitary laws is subjecting both air and water 
to constant and rigid tests ; and, having learned how 
deadly these apparently innocent things may be- 
come, we are no longer content to live in a fool’s par- 
adise of ignorance. Books, to the children of this 
day of countless cheap presses, are as common as air 
and water, and as full of possible peril. It is high 
time that busy fathers and overworked mothers 
awoke to the fact that while they are guarding the 
front door the evil of impurity and untruth may be 
finding ready access through the back door. It is 
idle to pour out one’s life as a sacrifice: to secure the 
comfort of a child whose mental and spiritual health 
are being permanently destroyed ; better a thousand 
times let the child suffer some loss of luxury, and 
take time to look after its mind and heart. Many a 
father makes himself a slave to business for the sake 
of a child with whose thoughts and feelings he has 
as little acquaintance as if the two had never been 
brought in contact. 

No book ought ever to come into a child’s hands 
that has not first been read by the father or mother, 
or the character of which is not thoroughly under- 
stood as matter of trustworthy report. The more in- 


telligent the parent is, the more rigid will be this in- 
spection ; he will not be content with the assurance 
that a book is free from impurity ; he will insist that 
a book be also sound, true, and healthy in tone. Im- 
pure books abound ; but, fortunately, they wear vice 
on their very faces, and it is easy to shut the door on 


them. Peril of a more subtle if of a less deadly kind 
comes from another quarter, and is often overlooked 
Hosts of children are reading books to-day which 
ought to be taken out of their hands because, al- 
though good in intention, they are morbid, unhealthy, 
and untrue in teaching and illustration. There is a 
great mass of so-called “ religious reading” which a 
wise parent will carefully keep out of the house be- 
cause of its sentimental, unreal, and essentially un- 
true presentation of the most serious themes. The 
puerile materialism of many books which get into 
Sunday-school libraries is a thing to guard against as 
one would protect a child from disease. Sound, 
healthy, noble, natural ideas of religious things are 
of the utmost moment, and the difficulty of finding 
them in books for children is one of the most serious 
perplexities of parenthood. To give a child a true 
and noble thought of God and its own life, a thought 
which will deepen with knowledge and widen with 
experience, without forcing, later on, the painful and 
dangerous process of doubt and reconstruction, is a 
duty which no intelligent father and mother will sur- 
render to another. Above all things, keep books 
which teach religion on a low plane, or present it as 
a morbid experience, or vulgarize it By familiarity, or 
falsify it by untrue illustration, off your table and 
out of your house. An immoral book is not neces- 
sarily a shocking book ; but it is always an untrue 
book. There are more immoral books in the hands 
of children than parents suspect, for the reason that 
many people confound the substance of immorality 
with its representations. There are numberless 
episodes in the Old and New Testaments, and num- 
berless great works of literature, which portray im- 
morality and which are yet profoundly moral, be- 
cause they exhibit the working out of sin into its in- 
evitable losses and penalties. There are, on the other 
hand, multitudes of books which do not touch 
flagrant sin of any sort, but which are both immoral 
and demoralizing, because they are untrue pictures 
of life; because they furnish low instead of high 
motives of action; because they separate actions 
from their consequences; because they substitute a 
weak sentimentalism for the health and vigor of deep 
principles; because they make an easy and magical 
thing of something which all experience declares to 
be a very difficult thing, to be attained only by pa- 
tient and faithful struggle. A story which deals 
honestly with repulsive sins,and shows how they 
issue in inevitable misery and degradation, is not a 
book for children, but at bottom it may be a much 
more moral work than one in which the hard and fast 
lines of real life fade out in an atmosphere of senti- 
mentalism. Stories for children of a distinctively 
religious tendency need especially to be scrutinized 
with the utmost care, and no book should ever go 
into a child’s hands which substitutes familiarity for 
reverence, a magical piety for downright faithful liv- 
ing and working, and an abnormal experience for 
sound, healthy, natural growth.—Christian Union. 








“ Repent, and turn yourselves from all your trans- 
gressions, and iniquity shall not be your ruin.”— 
Ezekiel. 
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THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 
1889, 


In beginning a new series of Bible Lessons, the Com- 
mittee in charge of their publication feel an increas- 
ing desire that the teachers and others using them 
should constantly bear in mind that these “ Lessons ” 
are only suggestive, the space allotted being too small 
for any ex tended elaboration of the subjects treated. 
It is thought very important for teachers to bring 
their own thought and research to add to that which 
can be but an outline of the work proposed. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 1. 
First Monts 6, 1889. 

THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
GOLDEN Text.—" The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.’’—Mark 1: 3. 

READ Mark 1 :1-11. 

Mark begins his biography of Jesus, with a brief ac- 
count of the events immediately preceding his ap- 
pearance as a public teacher, when he was about 

thirty years old. (Luke 3: 23.) 

The beginning of the Gospel. The beginning of the 
ministry of Jesus. The Gospel literally means good 
tidings and, as used here, has reference to the preach- 
ing of John, the account of which immediately fol- 
lows, and is the beginning of the good news or an- 
nouncement that the Messiah, whose coming the 
Jewish people had so long been expecting, was in- 
deed among them, to bless and save. 

Jesus Christ the Son of God. The title Son of God 
was used doubtless to call attention to what was 
written and to impress the reader with the impor- 
tance of the history. It was one of the many titles 
by which Jesus was designated during his lifetime, 
and by the Apostles after he was taken from them. 
He was also called the “Son of Man”—the “ Beloved 
Son”—the “Saviour,”—all bearing testimony to the 
Divine life in him, as well as to his human nature, 
which he shared with all men. He was called 
“ Jesus,” for it was he who should “save his people 
from their sins.” (Matt: 1: 21.) He was called 
“ Christ,” because in him was manifested the fullness 
of the Divine Spirit, which enabled him to work 
the works of God, “to do always the things that 
are pleasing to him.” (John 8: 29.) 

As it was written. The coming of a Messiah had 
been foretold by the Hebrew prophets, and, as is 
here quoted, that he should be preceded by a herald, 
as was usual in the case of kings or great men, whom 
a nation wished to honor when they came among 
them. The prophets who spoke of his coming were 
Isaiah 40: 3; Malachi 3: 1. 

John the Baptist—was the son of Zachariah and 
Elizabeth, both “righteous before God, walking in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless.” Zachariah belonged to the priestly or- 
der, and John was his only child. The brief history 
given of John shows him to have been a man of 
great force of character, simple in his habits and 
very abstemious. He preached not himself, nor any 
doctrine of his own, but called those who came to 
him to the one greater than himself. 


The Wilderness. That portion of the country that 
lay along the Jordan, to the east of Jerusalem, not 
destitute of towns and cities, but comparatively un- 
settled. 

Jesus came from Nazareth. After John had been 
for some time preaching of him who was to be made 
known to the people as the Messiah, and baptizing 
all who repented of their evil ways, Jesus came also, 
not that he was a sinner and needed to repent, or to 
be baptized, but that he might in this way come be- 
fore the people, and be recognized as the one of 
whom John had testified. Baptism had been prac- 
ticed in the Jewish church, and was not a new ordi- 
nance introduced by John. 

The Spirit as a Dove. The Divine Spirit gave a ra- 
diance to the countenance of Jesus, that was com- 
parable to a dove,—the emblem of love, purity, and 
gentleness, and of all those graces of the Holy Spirit, 
that made him the “ well beloved son.” 

If we follow in his footsteps we shall know of the 
opening of the heavens above us, and the annointing 
spirit descending with the comforting assurance of 
our Heavenly Father’s favor. 

The Divine Father has given to every one of us 
a message to deliver to all those about us. Those 
who live most truly and nobly proclaim their messa- 
ges to the world by their lives—not by any special 
words they may say. Many people slight the Divine 
message, or give it to their fellow-men in such an ob- 
scure and imperfect way that it is not easily under- 
stood. Others give it clearly and consistently to the 
best of their ability. 

A messenger should be swift, fearless and trust- 
worthy. Into the care of one who hag these quali- 
ties God gives his most precious messages for man- 
kind. It would not be safe nor wise to trust such a 
commission to an indolent, timid, or careless person. 
To each one of us is a message intrusted, which can 
be truly delivered only by our devoting ourselves, 
body, mind, and soul, to the sweet duty of fulfilling 
our Father’s will. 

People are often afraid to obey the will of 
God made known to them by the “ still, small voice’’ 
within the heart. They fear to throw themselves 
unreservedly into bis care, or to submit to his guid- 
ance. They fear to trust him,—to rely upon truth 
and kindness, thinking that deceit and selfishness 
are safe for them. They fear to lose some pleasure 
they have heretofore enjoyed, not knowing the truth, 
that for everything we give up for his sake, he gives 
us back tenfold. ‘“ His service is perfect freedom.” 
There is nothing in the whole world as safe as truth 
and kindness. 

If all mankind should trust God, and joyfully ful- 
fill his commissions, carry his messages faithfully to 
others by being always kind and faithful, his king- 
dom would indeed have come. 


“Sprrirvatity does not pretend to define God, 
but it loves him. It does not understand perfectly, 
prayer, but it prays.”—David Swing. 


“What glimpses we have of the truth when we 
have been even a little faithful.” ’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1888. 


THE ONE GREAT REMEDY FOR SOCIAL 
DISEASES. 

Our friend John D. McPherson is deeply interested, 
as his letters from Europe have shown, and as he ex- 
pressly says in a private note before us, in the prob- 
lem of social conditions,—the common welfare of 
the people. In his article elsewhere printed in this 
issue, he returns to the discussion, and in opening 
points out the error of ascribing to one or two influ- 
ences the general conditions of society,-—as, for ex- 
ample, regarding the wretchedness of the European 
peasantry as entirely due to the maintenance in their 
respective countries of great standing armies. Such 
errors are very liable to be made, and they vitiate 
no small part of the writing and speaking on s0- 
ciological subjects. It is frequently assumed, in the 
discussion of the temperance reform, that if all the 
money expended in drink could be withheld from 
that use, society would at once be reformed and made 
prosperous, whereas, until all influences combine to 
put cleanness in the place of degradation, and virtue 
in place of vice, there will be leaks like the drink 
waste,—if not for one thing, then for some other. 
There must be a great inward change, a grand influ- 
ence comparable to chemical, not mechanical, forces, 
in order to elevate and purify mankind. 

Such an inward force is Christianity. Notas a 
matter of creed only, but of that which rests upon 
belief, and comes out of it. As in chemistry, ele- 
ments the most diverse and opposed, acids that singly 
would corrode and destroy, are harmonized by a 
simple controlling element, so in life there is the en- 
tire possibility that every sin and savagery may be 
melted by the inward solvent of Christian influence. 
Whoever truly consents to the divine order, as ex- 
emplified in the Christian ethics, is ready for use in 
the great system where good shall fully take the 
place of evil. 

It is to such a controlling element that we con- 
ceive our correspondent is looking. His letters have 
not generally gone beyond a statement of the exist- 
ing diseases: he has not undertaken to point out rem- 
edies. But he says, in the private note already al- 
luded to, that he believes the Friends ought to be a 
great and useful agency of social betterment. “ I 
verily believe,” he says, “they have more influence 





for good than any other people, and more wisdom in 
choosing methods to do good.” 

Any consideration of the influence which Friends 
have exerted goes very soon to the secret of their 
original strength. This is the simplicity of their 
life. In that lay the power which they applied to 
social conditions. In that lies the vital spark of 
their opportunity for influence, now. Friends have 
testified against the very things which produce the 
evils which our correspondent describes,—luxury on 
the one hand, and misery on the other. Nobody 
doubts that if the rules which Jesus set forth could 
be literally applied they would make all life serene 
and beautiful, and it is because the early Friends 
strove towards these rules, earnestly and sincerely, 
that they exerted a real power for real good. It is 
easy to see that it must be a millennial condition 
when the Christian ethics are completely established, 
and that we are yet very far away from that, but this 
does not lessen the need of making them our ideal, 
and using every practical means to direct life toward 
them. Upon the conception of this duty it was that 
the Friends built, and their fabric is good, to-day, just 
so far as it stands plumb and true on that foundation. 
They condemn inordinate ambition, they condemn 
extravagance and excess, they condemn selfishness 
and greed. Their rule lies within the limit of “ true 
moderation.” And in the other direction, they are 
willing to live simply, to avoid waste, to apply to 
good use all that is committed to their charge. 

We do not doubt that whatever betterment of so- 
cial disorders may be realized in this country or else- 
where must come from the application of principles 
like these. But it must be a practical, a real, a posi- 
tive application,—not one of mere sentiment, and in- 
volving no individual sacrifice. It must be a rule of 
life which will keep to “true moderation” and sim- 
plicity. It will reject the allurements of that mere- 
tricious civilization, in which “taste” stands for 
truth, “style” for sincerity, and “ polish” for qual- 
ity. The drift of the world has been too much to- 
ward those luxuries of life which are essentially pa- 
gan, and which have characterized, in all the experi- 
ences of mankind, the decay of virtuous society. 
The charms and beauties of life may not be forbid- 
den fruits, but they are forbidden certainly in their 
excess, and when they are enjoyed as the result of 
systems which by unequal distribution create at the 
other extreme a sad body of human misery. 

There is no panacea of human invention which 
will cure diseases of the social body. It is, as we 
have been trying to explain, a divine medicine that 
is required. The process of cure will be from within, 
not from without. It will be chemical, not mechani- 


cal. It will harmonize, not assail. It will use, not de- 
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stroy. It will bring order out of chaos, employing 
the same elements. And as an agency in its behalf 
we believe the organization of the Friends is valuable, 
because it is simple and sincere, and because it rests 
upon a foundation ¢ontaining so many of the essen- 
tials of Christian truth. 


AN ELEMENT OF WEAKNESS. 


Tuenre is a beauty and true dignity in order that can- 
not be set aside by any plea for freedom of action, 
for we are free only when we are “a law unto our- 
selves” and such freedom will lead us to observe 
rules and regulations that are deemed needful for 
the good of the whole. As a Society we feel that 
Friends are now suffering in many places from the 
non-application of a rule or custom regulating the or- 
der of our meetings for worship, in not having the 
raised seats, or “ preachers’ gallery” as it is some- 
times termed, more generally occupied. From all 
of our meetings, time, in its onward course, has grad- 
ually removed our standard bearers, taken them to a 
well-earned rest, and many of their seats are still left 
vacant. 

It isa profitable thing sometimes to dwell upon 
the past, and recall with reverence those who have 
so endeared it to us, yet it is neither wise, nor is it 
jast to the living, to keep up a perpetual reminder of 
what we have lost, by permitting their vacant places 
to remain unfilled. The effect upon old and young is 
depressing, and some of the latter reason that it is 
but a question of time when all will be gone, forget- 
ting that were all loyal there would be sons to follow 
the fathers, and daughters to take the place of the 
mothers not necessarily in the same family relation, 
but in the church. There are those fitted and who 
would be willing to come forward were the subject 
properly presented to them. 

Especially let those who fill official positions, such 
as elder or overseer, assume with the position the 
place and standing that is theirs, for the sake of 
good order and discipline. Particularly is tbis de- 
sirable in those meetings where the First-day Schools 
have increased the attendance of the young, these 
needing the observing eye and the grave deportment 
as examples before them in the hour devoted to 
social worship. Not that there is disorder; on the 
contrary, there is much to admire in the reverential 
attitude of the young, but there is a fitness in a pre- 
cedence and respect being given to those advancing in 
age and experience, as well as to the hoary heads 
and those of venerable appearance. Monthly meet- 
ings should be watchful that the official positions are 
kept well filled by those who are able to be in their 
places at meeting, and increase the number if need 
be, so that the aged and experienced ones, who from 


physical inability are necessarily often absent, shall 
not be so missed. Do you say there are not those 
ready to fill up the ranks? If the preparing hand 
of the church is laid upon them who can tell what 
the response will be? The spirit life of many a one 
has been touched and fairly leaped to its work when 
aroused by a duty being laid upon it. 

We believe in the very general reviewing of all 
religious faiths there will be a gathering to and quick- 
ening in our own; let us be ready with our house set 
in order to welcome all to that broad faith in the 
Divine indwelling that has for so long been our 
guiding light, directing us to the Master whose rules 
of action as revealed through the Sermon on the 
Mount, still far outstrips any other leader ; and to 
follow him is to be led in the way of love and peace. 





MARRIAGES. 


BYCRAFT—ZAVITZ.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Lobo, Ont., Twelfth month 12th, 1888, under the 
care of Norwich Monthly Meeting, John E. Bycraft, of 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, Eng., and Mary E. Zavitz, daughter 
of Geo. O., and Anna 8. Zavitz. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—At their residence, Germantown, suddenly, 
Twelfth month 20th, 1888, Emma Deacon, wife of N. Pen- 
rose Allen; also her infant daughter; members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street. 

BRINTON.—At Aikin, S. C.,where she was sojourning 
on account of her health, Twelfth month 18th, 1888, Han- 
nah S., youngest daughter of George F. and Mary E. L. 
Brinton; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

COMLY.—At her residence, West Philadelphia, Fourth- 
day morning, Twelfth month 19th, 1888, Elizabeth P., 
widow of the late Dr. Isaac Comly, and daughter of the 
late Cyrus and Ruth Peirce; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

GARWOOD.—At his late residence, near Newtown 
Square, Pa., Twelfth month 18th, 1888, Allen Garwood, Sr. 

HAVILAND.--At Purchase, West Chester county, N. 
Y., on Seventh-day, Twelfth month 8th,1888, David Havi- 
land, in the 68th year of his age ; a member of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting. 

POPE.—At Baltimore, Md., on 22d of the Eleventh 
month, 1888, Sarah R. Pope, widow of David 8S. Pope, in 
the 85th year of her age; an elder of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. 

THOMAS.—At his residence, Riverton, N. J., Twelfth 
month 20th, 1888, William S. Thomas, in his 82d year. 

THOMPSON.—Twelfth month 15th, 1888, Sarah Thomp- 
son, in her 89th year; a member of Abington Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 





Au truly wise thoughts have been thought al- 
ready thousands of times; but, to make them truly 
ours, we must think them truly over again honestly, 
till they take root in our personal experience.— 
Goethe. 


“QOnz’s character can not be essentially injured 
except by one’s own act.” 
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FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN. 


Amon the excellent institutions‘of our city that are 
doing good work in a small way, the Friends’ Home 
for Children deserves favorable notice. The name 
seems in some degree a misnomer, as it is non-secta- 
rian in its work and no Friends’ children are found 
among its inmates. 

It was started seven years ago, and was the out- 
growth of a recognized want which had not been 
fully met by any home or charity then existing. The 
work at first was conducted by Friends who had been 
instrumental in starting a parlor meeting in the vi- 
cinity of Fair Hill, and the schoolroom of the Home 
was one of the places in which the meetings were 
held, until the meeting-house erected on the Fair 
Hill grounds was ready for occupancy. al 

The Home “ provides shelter and secures good 
private homes for orphans, neglected, and destitute 
children.” It is, as has been said, entirely non-sec- 
tarian, although the management is still in the hands 
of Friends and Friendly people, the present matron 
being a member of the Society. The first building 
occupied, not being well adapted to the purposes of 
the institution, a larger house with ample grounds 
was secured at 4011. Aspen street, between Brown 
street and Fairmount Avenue, West Philadelphia. 

From the last annual report we learn that in the 
early part of the present year the property now oc- 
cupied was purchased at a cost of $14,000, $7,000 of 
Which was a gift from Catharine D. Wentz, the owner. 
Seventy-four children have been cared for during the 
past year. Of these thirty-two remain in the Home, 
fourteen have been indentured,Jtwo adopted, two 
placed in permanent homes, several are out on trial, 
and twelve have been returned totheir parents. The 
children placed out in private homes are visited at 
least once a year, and frequent intercourse by letter 
is maintained. 

A teacher is employed and instruction given in 
the rudiments of common school education, while 
“the industrial part is not forgotten.” The school 
averages about twenty-five. Religious meetings are 
held once in every month; ministers of all denomi- 
nations, and all others interested in the welfare of 
neglected children are cordially invited to attend. 
A First-day school is also held, except during the 
Seventh and Eighth months. 

A visit to the Home will well repay any one who 
feels an interest in work for the class of children col- 
lected there, many of whom but for the excellent 
care they receive might be found among the ignorant 
and depraved, whose future is without promise, and 
it commends itself to the charitable among us, in 
that it is so nearly under the management of Friends. 

L. J. R. 


“T pray to Christ most, and yet it is really God 
whom I address,—the Christ part of God—not his 
justice, but the mercy and love that also dwell in 
Him.”—M. W. 





“ Great is the difference between a man’s being 
frightened at, and humbled for his sins.” — Fuller. 
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MEETING-HOUSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


I was very much interested in the article in the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL relative to the New York 
meeting-houses, (copied from a New York city pa- 
per), but consider it to some extent misleading. At 
no time were there more than four houses, and the 
whole number built by the Society was seven. (The 
Orthodox built three.—Henry street, Orchard street, 
and 20th street,—the last alone remains.) In my 
early childhood with my father I attended Liberty 
street Meeting and recollect well when it was sold 
to Grant Thorburn for his florist and seed store. 
There had been a burying-ground surrounding it. 
The wooden supports of the gallery when he sold the 
property were used by him at Astoria for supports 
of a piazza, where they may be yet. I used also to 
attend at the Pearl St. meeting-house, as I was a 
scholar at the school attached to that house. I was 
unacquainted with the direction from my father’s 
home, and was told to “go down Pine street till I 
came to a common on the corner” and that would be 
Pearl street. The teacher in that school was Phebe 
Johnson, whom no doubt many of your readers will 
recollect. 

I was also at the opening meeting of Rose street 
when there was somewhat of a fright caused by 
some slight settling of the floor and a cracking of 
wood, which I believe was caused by the cap of 
a column crushing. I was at the last meeting in this 
house and had always attended meeting there. It is 
saddening to think of that meeting, which in those 
days was so largely attended. 

Hester street was too far away for my attendance 
but at yearly meeting it was used for the men’s 
meeting, as Rose street was for the women. Down- 
ing street was the next bailt where I frequently was 
in attendance in 1842, and this was closed when that 
on 27th street was opened. But 27th street was al- 
ways a small meeting, as the new 15th street meet- 
ing was a more central house for the Friends. 

The Orthodox house was built in Henry street as 
a temporary meeting and was so arranged that it 
might be converted into two dwellings when they 
had decided to build a more suitable house, which 
they did in Orchard street. Now, we have in New 
York only the 15th street meeting, but in Brooklyn 
the Schermerhorn street meeting is the more 
largely attended. 

As some of your readers may not know that old 
cannons were frequently used as a defense for ward- 
ing off carts when turning into the narrower streets, 
and the one spoken of on Pear] street was a memora- 
ble one to me, I may add that the last one planted 
for this purpose was by my father, who procured it 
from the Corporation Yard to ward off the stages 
then just started to run to Greenwich Village. A 
memorable one is still in existence, but now used as 
a newel post for the office building, No. 55 Broad- 
way, corner of .Tinpot alley, being the corner it used 
to protect from vehicles. (The building was the old 


Douglass family mansion, which the daughter would 
not alter or sell during her life ; from its condition it 
had the reputation cf a haunted house.) Thousands 
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! 
now pass it daily, very few of whom ever give ita 


passing thought; but to me it is a reminder of early 
days and inhabitants, who now are mostly forgotten. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 8. W. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE ROBE OF SNOW. 


Tue Earth, one day, at eventide, 
When past was all her bloom and pride, 
Thus o’er the changes moaned and sighed, 

“Alas! my beauty all is flown ; 

From every tree the leaves are blown ; 
Gone are the sweet birds I have known ; 
Dark hang the clouds each sad, long day ; 
The moaning winds the branches sway, 
Reproachful words they seem to say.” 

As faster fell the night’s dark cloud, 
Again she sighed and moaned aloud, 

“A few short moons ago my robes were green, 
Now nought but bare brown leaves are seen, 
And when the moon peeps out with her pale 

gleam, 
No beauty greets from me her gracious beam, 
He who controls all space is hard and cold ; 
Gone is the faith in Him I once did hold.” 


But lo! when dawn broke on her discontent, 
The fury of the storm was spent, 
And a white robe from heaven was sent, 
A covering of pure and spotless snow, 
With countless diamonds sparkling so 
It seemed a bit of heaven below, 
And from the blue above the angels sang 
Until the mighty arch with echoes rang, 

“ Have faith in Him who is the King of Praise, 
And he will ever geard thy joyous days.” 


Thus Earth the meek and lowly lesson learned 
By Faith in Him alone rewards are earned. 
A. H. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


A LITTLE pause in life, while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moonrise, 

When daily labor slips from weary fingers, 
And soft gray shadows veil the aching eyes. 


Old perfumes wander back from fields of clover 
Seen in the light of suns that long have set ; 
Beloved ones, whose earthly toil is over, 
Draw near, as if they lived among us yet. 


Old voices call me, through the dusk returning, 
I hear the echoes of departed feet ;— 

And then I ask, with vain and troubled yearning, 
What is the charm that makes old things so sweet ? 


Mast the old joys be evermore withholden ? 

Even their memory keeps me pure and true ; 
And yet, from out Jerusalem the Golden 

God speaketh, saying, “ I make all things new.’’ 


“ Father,” I cry, “‘ the old must still be nearer ; 
Stifle my love, or give me back the past ! 
Give me the fair old earth, whose paths are dearer 
Than all Thy shining streets, and mansions vast.” 


Peace, peace,—the Lord of earth and heaven knoweth 
The human sou! in all its heat and strife ; 

Out of His throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the clear river of eternal life. 


He giveth life, ay, life in all its sweetness, 
Old loves, old sunny scenes will he restore ; 
Only the curse of sin and incompleteness 
Shall taint thine earth and vex thine heart no more. 


Serve Him in daily work and earnest living, 
And faith shall lift thee to His sunlit heights ; 
Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanksgiving 
Fill the calm hour that comes between the lights. 
—Sarah Doudney, in Sunday Magazine. 


NOT LOST. 
WHERE are the countless crystals, so perfect and so bright 
That robed in softest ermine the winter day and night ? 
Not lost ; For life to many a root, 
They rise again in flowers and fruit. 


Where are the mighty forests and giant ferns of old, 

That in primeval silence, strange leaf and frond unrolled ? 
Not lost ; For now they shine and blaze, 
The light and warmth of winter days. 


Where are the early lessons, the teachings of our youth, 
The countless words forgotten, of knowledge and of truth? 
Not lost ; For they are living still 
As power to think, and do, and will. 


Where are the seeds we scatter, with weak and trembling 
hand 
Beside the gloomy waters, or on the arid land ? 
Not lost; For after many days, 
Our prayer and toil shall turn to praise. 


Where are the days of sorrow, and lonely hours of pain, 
When works are interrupted, or planned, or willed in vain? 
Not lost; it is the thorniest shoot, 
That bears the Master’s sweetest fruit. 


Where, where are all God’s lessons, his teachings dark and 
bright? 
Not lost, but only hidden, till in Eternal light, 
We see, whilst at his feet we fall 
The reasons and results of all. 
—F. R. HAVERGAL. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


In the last number of the Proceedings of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin contributes his first paper upon the zodlogy 
of the Bermuda Islands. The visit was made by the 
professor during the past summer, in company with 
a class of students from the Academy. He says: 

“ But little systematic work, other than that in 
the department of ornithology, ichthyology, and bot- 
any, had hitherto been done in this remarkably in- 
teresting and typically oceanic, island group, and it 
was thought that a more critical survey might bring 
out facts of general interest to the zodlogical student, 
and throw some additional light upon the intricate 
subject of zodgeography. In the results obtained I 
have not been disappointed. The exuberance of ani- 
mal life has yielded much that has proved to be new 
to the systematist, while certain remarkable peculi- 
arities in the distribution of a number of well-known 
types of animals open up vistas in geographical dis- 
tribution which appear to me at present to recede 
into darkness, and, perhaps, tend to draw only more 
closely the veil over this mysterious subject. 

“Much of my time was devoted to an examina- 
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tion of geological features, and, indeed, the special 
object of the journey was to ascertain, in the light of 
more recent inquiry, what evidence could be ob- 
tained from the Bermudas bearing upon the question 
of the growth and development of coral islands. The 
substance of my observations in this field will be 
presented in a future paper. Only a portion of the 
zoological results is here published, inasmuch as ad- 
ditional material in certain departments, intended to 
fill in gaps in the inquiry, has been promised by local 
collectors. 

“The specimens noted or described in the follow- 
ing pages were mainly obtained through dredgings, 
which were carried on as well in the outer water as in 
the smaller interior sounds and lagoons. As might 
have been anticipated the greatest profusion of animal 
life was found on the edge of the growing reef itself, 
the shoals surrounding the cluster of rocks on the 
northern barrier known as the North Rock. The 
wealth of forms occurring here almost transcends 
belief; unfortunately, the combination of limited 
time at our command and the state of the weather 
prevented more than a cursory examination of this 
locality, which is made comfortable for collecting 
and wading during a partial exposure above water of 
some three hours. All the dredgings were confined to 
depth within 16 fathoms, which also represents the 
greatest sounding made by us in the lagoons. 

“The true stone corals of the Bermudas are com- 
prised, as far as we now know, in some twenty-five 
species, the greater number of which are represented 
by identical forms in the Bahaman or West Indian 
seas. Thegenera thus far indicated are Oculina, My- 
cedium, Astrea, Siderastrwa, Porites, Isophyllia, Mxan- 
drina, and Diploria. The genius Madrepora, one of 
the commonest of the Bahaman and Floridian cor- 
als, appears to be absent. On the south and east 
side of the island group the outer margin of the 
growing reef, largely covered by a serpuline and ver- 
metus growth, approaches to within a few hundred 
feet of the shore, where it breaks the inflowing surf 
into a white crest. Within the line of these break- 
ers the depth of water is in places as much as ten or 
twelve fathoms. The brain coral (Diploria) and va- 
rious gorgonians develop here in great profusion, the 
huge yellow masses of the former appearing almost 
everywhere at depths of from ten to twenty feet. 
Vast growths of millepore also cover the shallower 
bottoms, presenting in the ensemble a wonderful 
garden of animal development. This profusion of 
coral growth is, however, surpassed on the north 
side, where the reef recedes to a distance of some 
eight or nine miles from the island-shores, enclosing 
an extensive body of water whose depth is in gen- 
eral about eight or ten fathoms, and more rarely twelve 
fathoms. Much the same coral growth is indicated 
here as on the south side, the large brain corals pre- 
ponderating by their masses. While, probably, the 
greatest profusion of animal life is really met with on 
the actual edge of the growing reef, this does not ap- 
pear to be the case with the corals themselves. At any 
rate I was unable to satisfy myself that there was any 
marked difference to be observed between the margi- 
nal growth and that which extends gradually back- 
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ward from the margin into deep water. Indeed,as far 
as the brain-corals themselves are concerned, it ap- 
peared to me that their largest masses were to be 
found some distance within the bounding reef and 
consequently beyond the breaking action of the surf. 
This condition is again shown in the comparatively 
quiet and sheltered waters of Castle Harbor, where 
portions of the platform-bottom may be said to consti- 
tute one almost connected mosaic of huge Diplorias. 

“In so far, therefore, the Bermudas differ from 
the greater number of Coral islands, in which, as is 
commonly stated, there is a marked deficiency in the 
coral growth within the bounding area, and an 
equally marked luxuriance on the crest and outer 
slope of the reef. In most places the largest corals 
do not come nearer than a foot or two feet of the 
surface of the water, the massive brain corals rarely 
appearing in water of less depth than five or six feet. 
But in the shallows off the North Rock we found 
Porites astrzoides almost at the surface in low water, 
and just off the entrance to Harrington Sound, on the 
north shore Siderastrza galaxea was covered by only 
about two inches of water. 

“The borders of Harrington Sound are largely 
overgrown with species of Isophyllia, which likewise 
approach to within a short distance of the surface. 
In the greater depths of the sound we found only 
Oculina, down to ten fathoms, the dredge net being 
frequently caught and reversed by their ramose 
stems; beyond ten fathoms the dredge usually came 
upempty.” 





TOUCHES OF NATURE: 

In the Abbott collection of Egyptian antiquities, in 
possession of the New York Historical Society, is a 
bundle of wax tablets, looking not unlike school- 
boys’ slates of our day. They were the tablets (serv- 
ing the same purposes with modern slates) of the 
school-boys in an Egyptian school in the Ptolemaic 
period. How they came to be placed in a tomb we 
have not time now to conjecture. Perhaps they were 
an offering to a dead schoolmate. They are the re- 
cord of many interesting things; but I am writing 
now about the perpetuation of records of little 
things ; of small thoughts, trifling and unimportant 
mental actions. One of the boys had a copy, a line 
of Greek, set by the master across the top of the tab- 
let. (Young readers may need to be told that the 
tablet was wood, covered with a black waxen com- 
position, in which the boy could make marks with a 
sharp stick, like a pencil ; and he could erase a mark 
by smoothing down the wax with the blunt or flat- 
tened end of his stick.) 

This boy had worked along just as modern boys 
work in their copy-books. Probably he got to be 
weary. At all events he came to a point, as many a 
boy has done, when the pencil would go wrong in 
spite of him. He misspelled a word. He carefully 
erased it, smoothing down the wax, wrote it again, 
and it was again wrong. He smoothed the wax and 
wrote the word once more, and once more his 
wearied brain and his pencil went wrong. What did 
he do? Just what you, my boy, might have done, I 


1Wm. C. Prime, L.L. D., in New York Journal of Commerce. 
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fancy. Some of you would exclaim “ Confoundit!” 
Some boys in the up country might say “ Darn it!” 
The small Egyptian not only said, but with his pen- 
cil scratched a Greek word (phthazesthe, it seems to 
be) which means just about what one means who 
says “ Deuce take it!” And there it is to-day, the 
record of a school-boy’s little quarrel with his own 
perverse brain, in the days before Cleopatra was 
born. 

Many years ago, before crowds of travelers went 
to Egpyt, there was (and I doubtt no there still is) 
away up among the Theban hills, in a ravine once 
crowded with temples and sculptured monuments, 
one tomb which the Arab resurrectionists for many 
years had used as a convenient place for breakiog up 
mummies found in other tombs. In the course of 
years this tomb, consisting of two rock-hewn cham- 
bers in the side of the mountain, had become filled 
to within a few feet of the ceiling with fragments of 
mummies and masses of mummy cloth. I have, from 
time to time, spent hours in overhauling this acen- 
mulation, chiefly for the purpose of finding speci- 
mens of the cloth of ancient Egypt. Here I once 
found an old garment, a linen shirt, of coarse fabric 
and much worn. It had belonged to a poor man. 
How it came to be part of his burial dress could only 
be conjectured. As I first saw it in the dim light 
coming in from the top of the doorway, I was about 
to throw it down as worthless, when my eye fell on 
something which seemed to be an interesting relic of 
a poor man’s home and home surroundings. A thin 
place in the old shirt, where, indeed, it had once 
given way entirely, was carefully darned with coarse 
thread. You can read the record in what way you 
please. To me, it made the Egyptian hut of the an- 
cient ages to have very close similarity, in some re- 
spects, with the modern home of a poor man, in 
which you have doubtless seen, as I often have, the 
wife mending the ragged clothes of her husband. 

Let me tell of one more little record which speaks 
of personal affections. If I have told of it before it 
will do no harm to repeat the story. I once opened 
an Egyptian coffin which contained the body of a 
woman who had lived somewhere about 1300 or 1400 
B.C. The body was enveloped in the usual way, 
with linen bands, Wound around the head, and 
trailing down on the chest, was a wreath of leaves 
and flowers. It was simply made. Splinters of palm 
branch formed a continuous cord. The fresh green 
leaf of some Egyptian plant, a pointed leaf, was fold- 
ed over this cord, point to stem, and pinned witha 
splinter through the folded leaf. Another leaf was 
folded and pinned, lapping a little over the first one, 
Then another and another; so that the cord, more 
than two yards long, was covered with a continuous 
row of folded leaves, the points hanging downward. 
At the place where each leaf lapped over the next 
one was pinned a flower, making thus a row of flow- 
ers all along the wreath. All this was dead now, 
and leaves and flowers alike were of a dark brown 
color. When I was a boy, in the up country, I have 
a thousand times make baskets in which to gather 
raspberries and blackberries in just this way, by pin- 
ning leaves together with splinters, stiffening the rim 
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by folding the points of the leaves over a flexible 
stem. In younger days I can remember making 
wreaths closely like the Egyptian wreath, on which 
dandelions were pinned like great buttons. 

I handed some of the brown flowers of the Egyp- 
tian wreath to that eminent and lamented man, 
whom many readers of this remember with warm 
affection, Dr. John Torrey, not telling him where I 
obtained them. He examined them and found them 
to be the immortelle, the flower now in universal 
use for funeral wreaths in Europe and America. 
“They were the driest flowers I ever examined,” he 
said; “where did they come from?” 

Here was a flower which thirty centuries ago ex- 
pressed, in the symbolism of flowers, the same 
thought which it still expresses, the thought of im- 
mortality. The wreath itself was eloquent of love, 
for none but loving hands had woven it for the fore- 
head of the dead woman, sister, mother, which ? 


From The Swarthmore Pheenix. 
ONE AFTERNOON. 
“So you have all come to talk with me about books, 
to-day,” said our Professor as we gathered around him 
in his study one holiday afternoon. 

“Did yoy ever consider what an advantage it 
wouid be to society and to people in general if their 
conversation were more upon this subject of books, 
and less about themselves and one another? Sup- 
pose one of you meets a stranges, why not, instead of 
commenting upon the state of the atmosphere, turn 
the conversation toward the realm of books. Here, 
perchance, you may find many mutual friends, ana a 
conversation which might otherwise have been dull 
and commonplace, becomes thoroughly interesting 
and instructive. Moreover, you have gained an in- 
sight into the thoughts and feelings of your compan- 
ion. For if a man’s opinion of the world is a confes- 
sionof character, surely his opinion of books and au- 
thors is no less so. But in your conversation, 
wherever you are, make no pretension to more 
knowledge than you really possess, for I think it is 
an old Persian proverb which says, ‘A wise man 
knows an ignorant man, because he has been igno- 
rant himself; but the ignorant cannot recognize the 
wise, because he has never been wise.’” 

“ But Professor,” interrupted the youngest of our 
company, who knew well our good Instructor’s habit 
of wandering from his subject, “ will you please tell 
us how much and what sort of reading we college 
students ought to do?” 

“Well, my young friend,” replied the Professor 
with one of his kindly looks, “ your question is one 
which has been agitating the minds of some of our 
wisest men, and I am almost inclined to think that 
each student must answer it for himself, to suit his 
own individual case. Not that you may not gain 
many valuable aids to your decision from consult- 
ing the experience of older minds. Perhaps you 
have been reading in our periodicals of recent date 
the articles written by some of our leading literary 
men upon the books which have helped them. 
There, you no doubt found widely different views as 
to what particular books young people should read, 
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but in all cases did you not observe that it was the 
few books which were read, remembered, and thought 
about that helped the most? It does not matter so 
much what we read and how we read as what we 
think and how we think it.” 

“I think you said the other day that you did not 
approve of our reading much in magizines and 
newspapers. Please tell us why, Professor,” sug- 
gested one of our incessant readers. 

“Young people, especially students, are apt to 
read merely for entertainment and pleasure, and con- 
sequently read anything that chances to come in 
their way. Few things weaken the memory more 
than light and miscellaneous reading. For this reason 
I would especially discourage the promiscuous and 
constant perusal of newspapers and magazines. Af- 
ter reading for hours, you will most likely find that 
you have only a confused mixture of ideas and vague 
images. You read without the intention of remem- 
bering, just for mere pleasure or recreation, but every 
time you thus crowd the memory you weaken its 
powers and lose your control over it. This reminds 
me of what Petrarch says, ‘We ought to regard 
books as we do sweetmeats, not wholly to aim at the 
pleasantest, but chiefly to respect the wholesomest, 
not forbidding either, but approving the latter 
most.’ i 

“Now you wish to know how much you should 
read? The habit of constant reading is a commend- 
able one, and through it lies the only sure way 
to learning, the only means of becoming ac- 
quainted and familiar with the thoughts and 
feelings of the wise men who lived in ages past. 
The student who considers attentively the writings 
of a powerful mind, is made to feel that he can and 
will make his mark in the world. The speeches of 
Hamlet, in Shakespeare; the voice of the orator 
from the Senate, the words of wisdom from the pul- 
pit, and above all the overwhelming torrent of clear 
thought, in burning language, which the masters of 
ancient times poured forth will rouse the soul, and 
call all your powers into action. Furthermore, by 
thus bringing your mind under the direction of 
another mind, you have not only your thoughts, but 
your mode of expression influenced. You soon 
learn to know how a strong, a nervous, or a beauti- 
ful writer expresses himself. Suppose you spend a 
fortnight reading productions from the pen of John- 
son, do you not find yourself in your writing uncon- 
sciously catching his dignified step and gait? Be as 
careful not to read a book which would vitiate your 
style, as you would be not to associate with those 
who would corrupt your manners. 

“ All distinguished men have been given to the 
habit of constant reading. It is told of Plutarch that 
he felt unhappy if atsome time during the day he 
did not read or write. One of his friends out of 
anxiety for his health once begged him to lend him 
tho key of his library. Plutarch reluctantly com- 
plied with the request. His friend locked the li- 
brary and forbade him to read anything for ten days. 

“The poet consented, but the first day seemed 
longer than a year, the second found him witha 
raging headache, and by the third day he was in 


such a fever, that his friend, touched by the situa- 
tion, restored the key, and with it health and spirits. 
By constant reading I do not mean rapid reading. 
Some one who has a deep insight into the nature of 
man, says that he never felt afraid to meet a man 
who had a large library. It is the man who has but 
few books, and who thinks much, whose mind is best 
furnished for intellectual operations. If a student 
would improve by his reading, he must be very de- 
liberate. The careful reader makes the clear 
thinker, and the clear thinker the exact writer. The 
ancients had a certain advantage over us in the few- 
ness of their books. ‘They had no catechism but the 
creation, needed no study but reflection, and read 
no books but the volume of the world.’ Then, a 
book to be owned must be copied with a pen, and 
he who thus transcribed a book for the sake of pos- 
sessing it, would have a pretty good idea of its con- 
tents. What a wide difference between their age 
and ours! We might be greatly benefited by taking 
to heart the old Latin maxim, ‘Aliud enim est scire, 
aliud sapere.’” 

Suddenly the Professor paused. Silence reigned 
supreme for several seconds, then thanking our 
kind friend for his words of practical wisdom, we 
said “ adieu.” 


THE YELLOW FEVER IN FLORIDA. 

Ar the recent annual meeting of the Medical So- 
ciety of Virginia, Surgeon-General Hamilton, of the 
Marine Hospital Service, gave briefly an account of 
the epidemic of yellow fever in Florida. The first 
case appeared in Key West, last year, in the family 
of one Baker, who kept a restaurant, who received 
and stored the househole effects of a family from 
Havana, in rooms above his restaurant. The Baker 
family died of the disease and the fever rapidly be- 
came epidemic. 

It was introduced into Tampa by a family of Ital- 
ians, named Yurk, fruit dealers. When they were 
taken down it was impossible to learn where they 
were infected, but it has since been shown that dis- 
regarding the strict quarantine instituted against 
Key West, they had been engaged in smuggling 
goods from that place and among other articles blan- 
kets were brought from the infected city, used on 
the journey, and introduced the disease into Tampa. 
Although denied, the fever lingered in Tampa all 
winter. From Tampa the disease spread to Plant 
City, Manatee, and other places and it is now be- 
lieved that the fever was in Jacksonville as early as 
February. : 

A man from Jacksonville introduced the fever 
into Decatur, Ala., he being admitted because travel- 
ing upon a ticket from some other place. In Gaines- 
ville and Fernandina the fever was brought by base- 
ball players who went to Jacksonville before the fe- 
ver was declared epidemic and then returned to 
these cities. He reported that only one death had 
occurred at Camp Perry, and that the experience 
there had shown that five days was the period of in- 
cubation. Persons coming to the camp and not de- 
veloping the disease in five days, were free from 
danger. He further claimed that if the first cases in 
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Tampa had been reported that there would probably 
have been no epidemic and that the fever had be- 
come epidemic in Jacksonville at the time the “ first 
case” was acknowledged. 


THE DEAD SEA. 


Tus mysterious lake, sunk thirteen hundred feet 
below the surface of the Mediterranean, and buried 
far below our line of vision, is walled, rather than 
bounded, by parallel lines of precipice on either side, 
rising almost sheer from two thousand to four thous- 
and feet. For an extent of forty miles on the west 
side, from Jericho to Jebel Usdum, only two or three 
precipitous and dangerous passes afford an access to 
its shore. On the east side there is but one track 
available for a baggage animal along the whole ex- 
tent of the lake; and on neither side is it possible 
for horses or camels to follow the shore, excepting 
on the southern half of the west and on the northern 
half of the east side. To reach the Moab of Israelit- 
ish history from Judah, the only route was to de- 
scend the cliff of Hazziz over Engedi, and skirt the 
lifeless and waterless shore of the lake for twenty 
miles to the salt mountain of Jebel Usdum; then 
cross the dreary salt plain which forms its southern 
boundary for twenty miles; and then follow the 
east shore up to the pass which leads through nar- 
row defiles for three thousand feet up to Kir Moab, 
the modern Kerabd. The approach from northern 
Palestine was less difficult, being from the fords of 
Jordan above Jericho, down the plain of Shittim, 
and for nearly twenty miles by a narrow rock-strewn 
track along tlie sea-shore to the mouth of the Arnon, 
from which a few steep paths, hardly practicable for 
mules, led up to the highland plateau of Moab.—S. 8. 
Times. 


THE CHRISTMAS LEGENDS. 


Lzeonarp W. Bacon (Orthodox Congregationalist), 
writes to the Sunday School Times condemning the 
acceptance of the legendary matter associated with 
Christmas. His view of the case is partly expressed 
in the following paragraph : 

How many of those who are taught to sing of 
“the kings of Orient” and their symbolical gifts, in 
which they declare their belief of vicarious atone- 
ment and the divinity of Christ, are going, by and by 
—when they come to find out that this is all wholly 
without foundation, that there were no kings at all, 
and not even any wise men, but only foolish and ig- 
norant men, and no star that was visible to any one 
but an astrologer—how many are going to rush to 
the conclusion that the whole jospel of the incarna- 
tion is part of the same “ old,wives’ fable?” No 
danger, do you say? There is always danger, both 
to the teacher and to the taugit in tampering with 
falsehood. But this is a time when the danger is pecu- 
liarly grave. Among those critical questions that be- 
gin in the investigations of laborious Christian 
scholars, and find their way thence to the libraries of 
thoughtful men, and are then, caught up by malig- 
nant cavilers and scattered abroad to disturb the 
faith of many, there are none more serious than 
those which affect the story of the nativity of Jesus 
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Christ. The coming generation have got to face as 
difficult a discussion, on this point, as the Church 
has ever known. Is it a good preparative for this 
trial to saturate their young minds with the false- 
hoods of a medizval superstition ? 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 

A NEWSPAPER paragraph dated at Wheeling, West 
Virginia, says: A remarkable old lady is Mrs. Re- 
becca McGirr, now living at Clover Hill, in the ad- 
joining county of Washington, Pennsylvania. “Aunt 
Beckie,” as she is familiarly called by those who 
know her, was born in Cumberland Valley, on the 
Conococheague Creek, on Oct. 16, 1788, and now, 
after the lapse of 100 years, still lives, with the bloom 
of health upon her cheeks, and is bright and lively 
as the average woman a generation less in age. She 
belongs to the Society of Friends, and is an unwaver- 
ing follower of Elias Hicks. 

“Aunt Beckie ” has been twice married. Her first 
husband was Isaac Griffith, whom she wedded in 
1809, and to whom she bore one child. Her husband 
died in 1811, and in 1818 she married William McGirr, 
who spent a long lifetime as a preacher among the 
Friends. To them were born four children, and of 
these a son and a daughter still live, with their ven- 
erable mother, both looking, to the casual visitor, 
more aged than she, 

“Aunt Beckie’s ” memory is clear, and she can re- 
cite many stirring but now forgotten incidents of her 
youth and early life. Think what a panorama un- 
rolls before this ancient dame as she looks back over 
a hundred years of what General Garfield called “a 
century crowded with peril and crowned with tri- 
umph.” She has seen Washington, and heard the 
hurrahs of all the campaigns of all the Presidents. 
She has seen the Indian living near her on the wa- 
ters of the Monongahela, she has visited on Penn- 
sylvania soil the wigwams of the Mohawks, Mingoes, 
and Delawares, eaten venison with them, and looked 
out on the streams while they glided by in their bark 
canoes. She remembers the war of 1812 very dis- 
tinctly, and with her own hands fed the hungry sol- 
diers. She has seen Pittsburg grow from a small 
frontier trading post to be a city of 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, and watched the expansion of the American 
population from 3,000,000 to 60,000,000. 

“Aunt Beckie” seems good for half a dozen years 
of life, and looks forward to the celebration of her 
105th birthday with confidence. 


1900 NOT A LEAP YEAR. 


Tue following explains why the year 1900 will not be 
counted among leap years: The year is 365 days 5 
hours and 49 minutes long; 11 minutes are taken 
every year to make the year 365} days long, and 
every fourth year we have an extra day. This was 
Julius Cesar’s arrangement. 

Where do these 11 minutes come from? They 
come from the future, and are paid by omitting leap 
year every 100 years. But if leap year is omitted 
regularly every 100th year, in the course of 400 years 
it is found that the 11 minutes taken each year will 
not only have been_paid back, but that a whole day 
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will have been given up. So Pope Gregory XIIL., 
who improved on Cesar’s calendar in 1582, decreed 
that every centurial year divisible by four should be 
a leap year after all. So we borrow 11 minutes each 
year, more than paying our borrowings back by omit- 
ting three leap years in three centurial years, and 
square matters by having a leap year in the fourth 
centurial year. 

Pope Gregory’s arrangement is so exact, and the 
borrowing and paying back balance so closely, that 
we borrow more than we pay back to the extent of 
only one day in 3,866 years.— Yonkers Statesman. 


THE OLD TIME NEW ENGLAND MILL GIRL. 


Wuen, at the beginning of the century, the cotton 
business arose, it afforded the girls of New England 
the first opportunity to find occupation outside their 
homes sufficiently important to affect the destiny of 
any large number of them. They rushed into the 
new opening, not dreaming that they were precipitat- 
ing their sex into the maelstrom of modern industry, 
or that they weré merely the advance guard of a 
great army of female workers, whose disadvantageous 
attitude towards economic forces is one of the most 
fruitful sources of suffering in our social body. It 
was not the stupid girls who, in that early day, broke 
away from the monotony of farm life, or the still 
worse he]plessness of existence with parents too poor 
to be farmers. It was the bright, eager young women, 
who went to the mills to earn money, and free them- 
selves from the semi-servitude engendered by de- 
pendence on relatives, The story has often been 
told of the Lowell factory girls who published a 
paper, and in time settled to no meaner avocation 
than that of author or social reformer. There are 
legends also of a generation of Yankee mill girls who 
sent to Preston 8. Brooks the suggested tribute of 
thirty pieces of silver, after his assault upon Charles 
Sumner. But the careers concerning which these 
stories are relatedSbelong to a late period in the his- 
tory of the Americans’ connection with the manual 
part of cotton manufacture, and some of them were 
exceptionally striking. Still, such incidents indicate 
something which it is important to understand, and 
that is that the nice girls of New England for many 
years became mill operatives. Of course I do not 
mean that such labor was ever aristocratic, but that 
it possessed a certain social sanction which it does 
not now command. A consideration of the average 
fortunes of the native help leads to the same conclu- 
sion. The mill girl had worldly superiors then as 
the dressmaker, the typewriter, the telegraph opera- 
tor, the common-school teacher, has now, but she 
was from exactly the same stock, and was herself 
just the same sort of girl, as are the ones who now 
follow these different vocations. She maintained her 
dignity while in the mill, and if she left it before she 
grew old it was because she wanted to leave it,—usu- 
ally because some man wisely wanted to marry her. 
Her marriage was generally sensible, and sometimes 
brilliant. In studying the traditions of the whole 
period, one finds occasional hints of that romance 
which attaches to all history, as amid the homely 
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details one catches now and then a glimpse of ideal 
beauty, and comes upon the trace of some girl whose 
loveliness attracted a fate quite different from that of 
her village comrades. It is happily due to the purity 
of New England ethics that this fate is more often 
found to be joyful than sad. 

I suppose it would be impossible to obtain statis- 
tics which would tell us much either of the life of 
the Americans who were operatives, or of the after 
fate of their descendants. But every person who has 
been long familiar with the native residentsin the 
older manufacturing towns is necessarily acquainted 
with many family histories, which reveal the essen- 
tial features of that former time, when factories were 
small, and owners and workers were often not only 
neighbors, but friends. They were all subjected to 
the ancient New England village tradition of sub- 
stantial equality. They were of one blood, they 
held to one religion, and called each other very gen- 
erally by their Christian names. “Of that early 
time,” writes a lady now more than eighty years old, 
“T have many recollections, when the wife of Mr. 
S—— met the wives of overseers not only in her 
church work or at prayer-meetings, but in social 
equality.”—Lillie B. Chace Wyman in Atlantic Monthly, 


THE DRESS OF JESUS. 


LEANING upon what contemporary Hebrew literature 
tells us respecting the religious garb of the Jews, 
Professor Stapfer endeavors to picture to himself 
what sort of dress Christ habitually wore. 

“ He had neither the fine linen nor!the sumptuous 
raiment of those who live in kings’ houses ; neither 
had he a long, flowing robe like the scribes and Phar- 
isees. Upon his head he must always have worn the 
turban, the national head-gear, used alike by rich 
and poor. Painters make a mistake when they rep- 
resent Christ bare-headed. Every one wore the head 
covered. The turban he wore was probably white; 
it was fastened under the chin by a cord, and at the 
side fell down to the shoulders and over the tunic. 
Under his turban he wore his hair rather long, and 
his beard uncut. His tunic, the underneath vesture, 
was of one piece without seam; it was therefore of 
some value, and had probably been given him by one 
of those women who ‘ministered to him of their 
substance.’ Over this he wore the talith loose and 
flowing ; this mantle was not white, for weare told it 
became white during the transfiguration—then it was 
not so before. It was not red, for that was only the 
military color; it is possible that it was blue, for blue 
was then very common ; or it may have been simply 
white with brown \#ipes. In any case, Jesus had 
the four corners of tLis mantle, the ¢sitsith ‘ tufts,’ the 
blue or white fringes placed at the four corners as 
commanded by law (Numb. xv. 37,38; Deut. xxii.° 
12). He wore sandals on his feet, as we learn from 


John the Baptist ; and when he was traveling, going 
from place to place, he doubtless wore a girdle round 
the loins and carried a stick in his hand. His apos- 
tles accompanied him wearing the same garb. At a 
little distance came some women: ‘ Mary, that was 
called Magdalene: Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward : Susanna, and many others.’” 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—With the $30,000 bequeathed by the late Annie Waln 
Ryers of Philadelphia for providing a home for infirm ani- 
mals, a farm of 110 acres has been purchased near Bustle- 
ton, in the suburbs of the city. On the farm there isa 
large barn, which is being fitted up with twenty-two im- 
mense box stalls for horses. Another portion of the barn 
is prepared for cattle. A stone kennel is being built for the 
care of afflicted dogs. There will bea large space in which 
these animals may have a run when they are sufficiently 
convalescent to desire and enjoy exercise. It has not yet 
been decided whether to admit cats and other animals. 

The main Objects of the infirmary are to temporarily 
care for and give rest to the horses of carters, teamsters 
and others too poor to shelter and feed their stock unless 
they work therefor, and to afford a place of refuge for old 
and infirm favorites of rich people, many of whom have 
such an affection for pets that they will not have them 
killed when they become old and feeble. For these ani- 
mals a charge will be made for their keep. Mrs. Ryers 
also left $40,000 as an endowment for the infirmary.—Ez- 
change. 


—General 8. C. Armstrong, describing a visit to the Da- 
kota Sioux, says: At one place, an old Indian couple 
brought some much-needed water, waited till some bread 
was passed them, and silently stole away. The man ate 
what he wanted and gave the rest to his wife. Mr. Riggs 
says that last winter, while at Standing Rock, he often 
gave food to apparently very hungry Indians, but while 
drinking what was offered they always took the solid food 
home to their children, for whom they have real tender- 
ness. Indians never punish their children. 


—A trading establishment in the Congo recently sent 
an order to England for a consignment of rum. And very 
appropriately it was added in a postscript, “Send more 
handcuffs,” 


—The interstate commerce commissioners in their re- 
port estimated the railway mileage in the United States 
June 30, 1888, at 152,781 miles. This is only the mileage 
completed and brought into active operation. The total 
track laid and not yet put into operation would probably 
increase the total by over one thousand miles, 


—From the “Ten Year Book ” of Cornell University it 
appears that the total number of degrees conferred in the 
last twenty years is 1,437 and the total number of grad- 
uates is 1,352. Of this number 45 are engaged in agricul- 
ture, 51 in architecture and building, 5 in art, 23 in. bank- 
ing, 11 in chemistry and assaying, 150 in civil engineering, 
246 in education, 30 in electrical engineering, 61 in news- 
paper work, 235 in law, 25in manufacturing, 43 in mechan- 
ical engineering, 65 in medicine and surgery, 115 in me- 
chanical pursuits, 30 in the ministry, 5 in publishing, 12 
in scientific investigation, and 65 in study. One hundred 
and twenty-one are without occupation or are unreported. 


—“ For some years past,” says the Boston Herald, “ Mr. 
Whittier, has received on his birthday a barrel of nitch pine 
kindlings from the Whittier colored school of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. Monday (17th inst.), the kindlings cama, and with 
them two photographs. One was of the 200 children com- 
posing the school, and the other of the same school in the 
act of voting their thanks to Mr. Whittier. The picture is 
a cute oné, and seemed to please the poet immensely.” 

—At the recent congress of the advocates of cremation 
in Vienna, it was stated that there are now altogether fifty 
crematories, one-half of the whole being in the United 
States, twenty in Italy, and oneeach in Germany, England 
and Switzerland. 





—A feature that adds greatly to the beauty of Bremen, 
Germany, is the window gardening. There is no home so 
humble that it may not have its bright pots and running 
vine and clean white curtains. The handsomer houses are 
simply bowers of beauty. They are all built back from 
the street and surronnded by gardens. Owing to the se- 
verity of the climate the piazzas are enclosed in glass until 
April or May. Afterward they are thrown open and every 
novk and corner of window and step is covered with bloom 
and color.— Exchange. P 

—An ingenious stopper has lately been patented for use 
in bottles containing poisons. The stopper is made of 
India-rubber, and is surmounted by a perforated ball of 
India-rubber, brightly colored so as to render it distinc- 
tive in the light, and containing a bell which rattle swhen 
the bottle is moved, thus drawing attention to the charac- 
ter of the contents, even though it be impossible to see the 
label. 

—Unde the name of porcelain shot, small white glob 
ules of porcelain are made in Munich. They are made to 
take the place of ordinary lead shot used for cleaning bot- 
tles, as porcelain is entirely free from the objection of pro- 
ducing lead contamination. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue news from John Bright (to Twelfth month 24) re- 
ports his condition much improved. It is stated, however, 
that a“ chronic malady remains unhappily a source of 
danger which may at any moment become serious.” 

DispatcHes from various points in Africa assert the 
safety of Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, and of 
Emin Bey, (German), who was also said to have been cap- 
tured. Both are reported to have arrived safely at a poivt 
on the Aruwhima river, a tributary of the Congo. 

Tue 8lst birthday of John G. Whittier occurred on the 
17th instant, and he received many letters and other tok- 
ens of remembrance. As usual in the winter seaso, he is 
with his relatives at Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass. 

THE steamer Kate Adams was burned on the Missis- 
sippi river, forty miles south of Memphis, on the 22d in- 
stant, and about fifty persons are believed to have lost 


‘their lives. There were over two hundred on board.—On 


the 24th, the steamboat John H. Hanna, from Ouachita 
river, was burned at Plaquemine, Miss. Thirty persons, 
either deck hands or roustabouts, perished in the flames 
or jumped overboard and were drowned. 

It is thought by experts that the next census, to be 
taken June 1, 1890, will show a population in the United 
States of 64,000,000, an increase of 14,000,000 over that of 
1880. 


A New York dispatch of the 24th says: Mayor Hewitt ? 


to-day appointed as Commissioners of Education Mrs. Wil- 
son M. Powell (wife of the lawyer of that name), Dr. Ed- 


/ 


ward H. Peasles, and Miles H. O’Brien, the last being a 4 


reappointment. 

THE number of deaths in this city last week was 367 ; 
100 of them were from lung troubles ; 15 from heart dis- 
ease; 11 from Bright’s disease ; 10 from paralysis ; 14 from 
scarlet fever, and 13 from diphtheria. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Bel- 
mont and Girard Avenues. Friends’ Day meeting for wor- 
ship to-morrow, (Twelfth month 30),at 3p.m. All are 
invited. 

Third-day First month Ist, has been fixed as Donation 
day. It is hoped the friends of the Institution will not 
forget its needs. 

In the afternoon, addresses and other exercises. 
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POWDER 








Absolutely Pure. 


This pewder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannet be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Roval Bakine PowDER Co., 106 Wali-st., N. Y. 
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REMOVAL, mils Perea 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 
REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 
7 Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 
Texas Loan Agency, Carrrax anv Surrivs $367,297,32, 


with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 
7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 
New York. 


QUEEN &C0.924Cvsrurst 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO, Capital, 8500,000 (Full paid.) 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


6 PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 


secured by 
AND amount of 


ecial deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
Mortgage, and the capital of the Com 
Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds a 


my. Collects Rents. Transacts general 
Investments ave kept separate and apart 


jrom the assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
njamin er, wa: copes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas, H. Banes, rence ; 
Cnanies Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis 4 » Mecr “4 ta “ oe 


B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm H. Ingham, Alan Wood, Jr. 
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This anew furnishes ALL DEstRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nev 





PuRELY MuTUAL; ha? Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONs and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 


HALF MiLiions. gs@e ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


{NCORPORATED 1886. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
APITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GzorGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTER +- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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